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THE    REBELLIOUS    STATES. 

S  P  E  E  O  H 

j  or 

HON.  THADDEDS   STEVENS, 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA, 

DELIVERED    IK    THE    HOUSE     OF    REPRESENTATIVES, 

MAY  2,  1864. 


The  House  having  under  consideration  the  Bill  to  re-establish  Republican  Governments 
in  States  whose  governments  have  been  overthrown  by  rebellion — 

Mr.  STEVENS  said : 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  occasion  to  say  a  few  words  which  have 
long  been  delayed,  and  I  was  unwilliDg  to  interrupt  more  important 
business.  What  I  have  to  say  is  mainly  supplemental  to  a  speech  which 
I  made  early  in  the  session.  I  desire  to  restate  some  of  the  proposi- 
tions I  then  advanced,  that  they  may  not  be  misunderstood  nor  longer 
misstated  as  they  have  sometimes  been.  I  should  have  preferred  an  earlier 
time,  when  some  members  now  absent  were  then  present.  I  wish  to  reas- 
sert them,  as  I  deem  them  essential  to  the  final  success  of  the  cause  of 
the  Union.  I  have  offered  a  substitute  to  the  bill  of  the  committee 
because  that  does  not,  in  my  judgment,  meet  the  evil.  It  partially  ac- 
knowledges the  rebel  States  to  have  rights  under  the  Constitution,  which 
I  deny,  as  war  has  abrogated  them  all.  I  do  not  inquire  what  rights  we 
have  under  it,  but  they  have  none.  The  bill  takes^  for  granted  that 
the  President  may  partially  interfere  in  their  civil  administration,  not  as 
conqueror,  but  as  President  of  the  United  States.  It  adopts  in  some 
measure  the  idea  that  less  than  a  majority  may  regulate  to  some  extent 
the  affairs  of  a  republic.  But  what  I  deem  most  objectionable,  it  seems 
to  me  to  take  away  the  chance  of  the  confiscation  of  property  of  the  rebels. 
But  I  will  proceed  to  the  main  object  of  my  remarks. 

When  the  confiscation  act  was  under  consideration  I  stated  my  views  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  seceded  States.  I  spoke  of  their  rights  under  the 
Constitution  and  municipal  laws  of  the  Union.  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  entitled  to  no  rights  under  the  Constitution  and  laws,  which 
as  to  them  were  abrogated  ;  that  they  could  invoke  the  aid  of  neither  in 
their  behalf ;  that  they  could  claim  to  be  treated  during  the  war  as  bel- 


ligerents  according  to  the  laws  of  war  and  the  law  of  nations  ;  that  they 
could  claim  no  other  rights  than  a  foreign  nation  with  whom  we  might  be 
at  war  ;  and  that  they  were  subject  to  all  the  liabilities  of  such  foreign 
belligerent. 

I  did  not  undertake  to  examine  what  rights  the  parent  Government 
might  have  against  rebel  individuals  under  its  claim  for  violated  sovereignty 
when  the  laws  should  resume  their  empire.  I  inferred  that  under  the  laws 
of  war  the  conqueror  had  the  right  to  seize  the  property,  real  and  personal, 
of  the  enemy  and  appropriate  it  to  the  payment  of  the  expenses  and  dam- 
ages of  the  war,  and  make  provision  for  our  wounded  soldiers,  and  for  the 
families  of  the  slain.  I  stated  that  although  the  women  and  children  and 
all  persons  domiciled  within  the  belligerent  territory  were  enemies,  yet  in 
enforcing  the  rights  of  conquest  the  innocent  should  be  spared  ;  that 
even  those  actually  bearing  arms  against  us  who  were  compelled  by  the  laws 
of  their  government  to  enter  their  armies  should  also  be  spared ;  but  that 
the  property  of  the  morally  and  politically  guilty  should  be  taken  for 
public  use. 

These  positions  have  been  extensively  and  sharply  criticised.  That  was 
neither  unexpected  nor  unpleasant.  New  ideas  are  always  received  with 
distrust,  and  even  when  true  either  rejected  or  accepted  with  reluctance. 
Thorough  examination  is  always  desirable.  If  the  positions  are  sound, 
discussion  will  eventually  establish  them  ;  if  unsound,  they  ought  to  be 
exploded. 

The  discussion  in  this  House  was  conducted  with  unusual  ability,  and 
until  lately  with  great  courtesy  and  great  fairness,  except  by  a  single  member. 
His  remarks,  fraught  with  demagogical  insinuations  and  personal  allusion3, 
excited  more  disgust  than  surprise.  He  belongs  to  no  recognized  party. 
Having  apostatized  from  all  the  principles  which  once  gave  him  credit  with 
the  people,  he  has  no  sympathy  with  any  body  of  men,  in  or  out  of 
the  House,  except  his  own  family  circle.  He  stood  amidst  us  a  political 
Ishmael. 

I  will  now  notice  some  of  the  objections  taken  to  my  views.  The  gen- 
tlemen from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Wadsworth]  has  conducted  the  argument 
with  great  ability  and  with  equal  candor  and  courtesy.  He  agrees  with 
me  that  the  confederate  States  are  a  belligerent  power  ;  that  they  are  en- 
titled to  the  treatment  accorded  by  the  laws  of  war  and  the  laws  of  nations, 
both  in  their  rights  and  liabilities  ;  that  they  have  no  right  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  could  plead  none  of  its  provisions  in 
their  defense.  He  adds  more  stringent  perialties  against  them  than  the 
course  of  my  argument  rendered  it  necessary  for  me  to  discuss.  He  says 
that  they  are  still  liable  to  be  proceeded  against  for  treason  when  peace 
shall  be  restored.  I  agree  with  him,  as  I  long  ago  stated  on  this  floor, 
that  before  they  became  belligerents  they  had,  many  of  them,  committed 
treason.  But  under  the  laws  of  war  they  cannot  be  tried  for  that  offense 
by  a  military  tribunal.  A  belligerent  composed  of  traitors  and  rebels 
stands  in  a  much  worse  predicament  than  an  innocent  foreign  nation.  And 
when  we  come  to  enforce  the  rights  of  conquest  we  should  be  justified  in 
insisting  upon  the  extreme  rights  of  war,  without  yielding  to  the  mitigations 
dictated  by  modern  usage  with  regard  to  belligerents  originally  composed 
of  foreign  nations  engaged  in  war  which  they  deem  just. 


The  fact  of  their  being  rebels  as  well  as  belligerents  only  extends  our 
rights  and  justifies  the  sinnmum  jus  of  martini  law.  To  allow  them  to 
plead  in  palliation  that  tliey  were  our  "  erring  brethren  "  would  be  to  allow 
malefactors  to  take  advantage  of  their  own  wrong. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  confiscation  of  the  property  on  land  of  private  in- 
dividuals is  not  sanctioned  by  modern  practice.  As  a  general  rule  this  is 
true.  But  that  is  owing  to  the  forbearance  of  the  conqueror.  The  right 
still  exists  and  may  be  exercised  when  the  offense  of  the  belligerent  is  so 
great,  the  war  so  unjust,  as  to  deserve  punishment. 

Halleck,  following  all  other  writers,  says,  page  457  : 

"Some  modem  tcxt-writors,  Haiitefeiiille  for  examplo,  contenrl  for  the  ancient  rule,  that  private  property  on 
land  is  subject  to  seizure  and  confiscation.  They  are  undoubtedly  correct  with  respect  to  the  general  abstract 
rioht,  as  deduced  from  the  law  of  nature  and  ancient  practice  :  but  while  the  general  right  continues,  modern 
usages  aud  the  opinions  of  modern  text-writers  of  the  highest  authority  have  limited  this  right  by  limiting  the 
rule  of  general  exemption." 

When  nations  wage  war  for  what  they  suppose  their  rights,  each  party 
has  a  riglit  to  call  the  war  just.  Modern  usage  then  does  not  sanction  the 
forfeiture  of  private  property  on  land  for  purposes  of  punishment.  But 
when  the  war  is  palpably  unjust,  then  Vattel  says  : 

"The  whole  right  ofa  conqueror  is  derived  from  justifiable  self-defense,  which  comprehends  the  support,  nnd 
prosecution  of  h:s  rights.  When,  therefore,  he  has  subdued  a  hostile  nation,  he  undeniably  may.  in  llie  3'-st 
place,  do  himself  justice  respecting  the  object  which  has  given  rise  to  the  war,  and  indemnify  himself  for  ihe 
expenses  and  damages  he  has  sustained  by  it." 

And  further,  page  389  : 

"  A  conqueror  who  has  taken  np  arms  not  only  against  the  sovereign  "but  against  the  nation  herself,  and  whose 
intention  it  was  to  subdue  a  fierce  and  savage  people,  and  once  for  all  to  reduce  an  obstinate  enemy,  such  a  coh- 
queror  may  with  justice  lay  burdeuB  on  the  conquered  nation,  both  as  a  compensation  for  the  expenses  of  th« 
war  and  as  a  puaishment. " 

In  short,  the  well-established  rule  is  that  as  a  strict  right  the  conqueror 
can  confiscate  all  the  property  of  the  conquered  nation  ;  but  unless  the 
enemy  has  engaged  in  an  unjust  war  requiring  punishment,  or  are  a  stub- 
born people  requiring  severe  treatment,  the  private  property  on  land  of 
individuals  is  left  untouched. 

I  leave  the  House  and  the  country  to  decide  whether  this  is  an  unjust 
war,  worthy  of  vengeance  ;  whetiier  the  enemy  is  obstinate  and  fierce  who 
ought  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  war.  If  they  answer  in  the  affirmative, 
then  the  strict  right  attaches.  But  in  my  remarks  I  did  not  insist  on  the 
execution  of  the  strict  right.  I  thought  that  the  women  and  children,  the 
non-combatants,  and  those  who  were  forced  by  the  laws  of  their  State  into 
the  armies,  shou'd  be  spared  ;  and  the  property  of  the  guilty,  morally  as 
well  as  politically  guilty,  only  .should  be  taken.  And  yet  we  hear  a  howl 
of  horror  from  conservative  gentlemen  at  the  inhumanity  of  the  proposition. 
A  band  of  men,  sufiiciently  formidable  to  become  an  acknowledged  bellige- 
rent, have  robbed  the  Treasury  of  the  nation,  seized  the  public  property, 
occupied  our  forts  and  arsenals,  severed  in  twain  the  best  and  most  pros- 
perous nation  that  ever  existed,  slaughtered  two  hundred  thousand  of  our 
citizens,  caused  a  debt  of  $2,000,000,000,  and  obstinately  maintain  a  cruel 
warfare.  If  we  are  not  justified  in  exacting  the  extreme  demands  of  war, 
then  I  can  hardly  conceive  a  case  where  it  would  be  applicable.  England 
and  France  compelled  China  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war  because  they 
said  they  were  waging  a  just  war.  In  this,  however,  the  world  does  not 
agree  with  tliem. 

The  learned  gentleman  from  Kentucky  contaids  that  only  the  property 
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of  the  sovereign  should  be  taken.  I  have  conceded  that  in  a  war  which 
each  party  could  claim  as  just  such  was  the  modern  practice.  In  respon- 
sible or  limited  monarchies  the  private  propert}^  of  the  king  is  spared, 
because  it  does  not  belong  to  the  Government,  but  to  the  individual  who 
occupies  the  throne.  In  many  European  nations  now,  however,  the  law 
vests  such  private  property  in  the  Crown. 

But  when  a  monarch  is  absolute,  when  he  holds  the  whole  sovereign 
power,  his  private  property  is  subject  to  confiscation  according  to  the  most 
modern  construction  of  the  law  of  nations.  In  Chitty's  Vattei,  in  note  to 
page  366,  it  is  said  : 

"la  case  the  territory  of  a  foreign  sovereign  or  a  part  of  it  is  captured,  the  sovereigrn  of  the  conquering 
State  is  entitled  to  all  the  property  there  of  the  conquered  sovereign,  (Amerchad's  case,  Knapp's  R.,  329;)  and 
the  same  case  estab  ishes  that  there  is  no  distinction  in  that  respect  between  the  public  and  ^private  property 
of  an  absolute  monarch." 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Wads  worth]  inquired  where  the 
sovereignty  was  lodged  in  a  republic  ;  and  he  answered  very  truly  in  the 
people.  The  people  are  the  absolute  sovereigns.  They  act  through  their 
representatives  and  executive  officers,  but  they  are  the  responsible,  the 
absolute  sovereigns.  Does  it  not  follow  as  inevitable  logic  that  when  they 
make  an  unjust  war,  if  conquered,  all  their  property,  public  and  private, 
is  subject  to  forfeiture'?  "  V\^hoever  takes  up  arms  without  a  lawful  cause 
can  absolutely  have  no  right  whatever."  (Vattei,  378.)  It  was  on  this 
principle  that  the  Romans  took  private  property.  "  In  wars  between  re- 
publics, the  quarrel  was  in  reality  the  common  cause  of  all  the  citizens," 
says  Vattei,  388.  The  war  was  theirs  and  the  property  was  theirs.  They 
were  the  absolute  sovereigns,  as  well  said  by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
[Mr.  Wadsworth.]  The  confederate  States  is  a  republic,  however  bad 
may  be  its  citizens.  The  majority  necessarily  speaks  for  all.  Their  sov- 
ereign power,  have  declared  war,  and  all  their  property  is  subject  to  the 
laws  of  war.  As  I  have  often  said,  no  one  advises  the  execution  of  the 
extreme  right.  But  the  right  exists  and  ought  to  be,  enforced  against  the 
most  guilty.  To  allow  them  to  return  with  their  estates  untouched,  on 
the  theory  that  they  have  never  gone  out  of  the  Union,  seems  to  me  rank 
injustice  to  loyal  men. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri,  [Mr.  Blair,]  whose  speech  contains  the 
'distilled  virus  of  the  copperhead,  who  is  not  present,  but  has  patriotically 
gone  forth  to  command  large  armies  without  a  commission,  is  as  unhappy 
in  stating  the  position  of  his  opponents  as  he  is  in  answering  the  true  one. 
He  says  : 

"  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Stevens,]  adopts  the  plan  of  making  the  penalty  of  death  and 
levying  a  fine  and  selling  in  perpetuity  the  estate  of  a  person  attainted  of  treason,  accomplishing  what  a  par- 
liamentary attainder  did  in  England." 

I  said  no  such  thing.  On  the  other  hand,  I  said  there  could  be  no  such 
thing  as  attainder  under  our  laws.  The  Constitution  forbids  the  passing 
such  a  bill ;  and  conviction  for  treason  works  no  such  consequences  here. 
I  contended  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  property  of  the  rebels  as  enemies ; 
and  so  is  the  act  of  Congress. 

He  says  that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  "  treated  with  scorn  the 
idea  that  States  held  in  duress  by  the  rebel  power  have  any  right  to  look 
to  our  laws  and  Constitution  for  protection."  This  is  a  false  statement  of 
my  position.     If  the  armies  of  the  confederate  States  should   overrun  a 


loyal  State  and  hold  it  in  duress,  that  State  would  have  a  right  to  appeal 
to  the  Constitution  for  protection.  But  a  State  which  by  a  free  majority 
of  its  voters  has  thrown  off  its  allegiance  to  the  Constitution,  and  holds 
itself  in  duress  by  its  own  armies,  is  estopped  from  claiming  any  protection 
under  the  Constitution.  To  say  that  such  a  State  is  within  the  pale  of  the 
Union,  so  as  to  claim  protection  under  its  Constitution  and  laws,  is  but  the 
raving  of  a  madman. 

To  escape  the  consequence  of  my  argument  he  denies  that  the  confeder- 
ate States  have  been  acknowledged  as  a  belligerent,  or  have  established 
and  maintained  independent  governments  de  facto.  Such  assurance  would 
deny  that  there  was  a  sun  in  the  heavens.  They  have  a  congress  in  which 
eleven  States  are  represented  ;  they  have  at  least  three  hundred  thousand 
soldiers  in  the  field  ;  their  pickets  are  almost  within  sight  of  Washington. 
They  have  ships  of  war  on  the  ocean  destroying  hundreds  of  our  ships, 
and  our  Government  and  the  governments  of  Europe  acknowledge  and  treat 
them  as  privateers,  not  as  pirates.  From  whom  do  privateers  get  their 
commissions  except  from  a  power  independent  either  de  jure  or  de  facto? 
There  is  no  reasoning  against  such  impudent  denials. 

But  not  only  the  member  from  Missouri,  but  gentlemen  of  much  more 
importance  deny  that  the  rebel  States,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  are  out 
of  the  Union.  It  follows  that,  being  in  the  Union,  they  have  all  the  rights 
of  other  States.  If  they  have  such  rights  and  should  come  here  at  the 
next  presidential  election  and  claim  them,  where  does  such  doctrine  lead 
you  to?  It  leads  you  into  subjection  to  traitors  and  their  northern  allies. 
If  they  are  in  the  Union,  where  are  their  representatives  on  this  floor'? 
Every  one  of  the  United  States  is  entitled  to  have  members  here  and  Sen- 
ators in  the  other  branch.  Where  are  these  evidences  of  existing  States'? 
They  are  at  Richmond,  where  the  Congress  of  the  Union  does  not  sit. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  Constitution  does  not  allow  them  to  go  out  of  the 
Union.  That  is  true,  and  in  going  out  they  committed  a  crime  for  which 
we  are  now  punishing  them  with  fire  and  sword.  What  are  we  making 
war  upon  them  for  1  For  seceding,  for  going  out  of  the  Union  against  law. 
The  law  forbids  a  man  to  rob  or  murder,  and  yet  robbery  and  murder  exist 
de  facto  but  not  de  jure. 

The  gentleman,  with  characteristic  modesty,  says  that  those  who  declare 
the  States  outlawed  to  the  Union  preach  the  doctrine  of  secession  as  much 
as  Jeff.  Davis.  Does  the  man  who  declares  that  murder  or  larceny  exists 
give  countenance  to  those  felonies '?  The  one  is  as  reasonable  a  deduction 
as  the  other.  If  the  fiction  sometimes  used  in  courts  of  equity  that  what- 
ever ought  to  be  shall  be  considered  as  existing,  be  true  in  fact,  then  tho 
rebel  States  are  in  the  Union.  If  the  naked  facts  palpable  to  every  eye, 
attested  by  many  a  bloody  battle-field,  and  recorded  by  every  day's  hostile 
legislation  both  in  Washington  and  Richmond,  are  to  prevail,  then  the  re- 
bellious States  are  no  more  in  the  Union  in  fact,  than  the  loyal  States 
are  in  the  confederate  States.  Nor  should  they  ever  be  treated  so  until  they 
repent  and  are  rebaptized  into  the  national  Union. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri,  fatally  bent  on  mischief,  anxious  to  dis- 
tract and  destroy  the  Republican  party,  and  to  alienate  the  President  from 
his  true  friends,  that  he  and  iiis  household  may  reign  supreme,  proceeds 
through  most  of  his  speech  to  assail  the  motives  (>^  mcuibers  of  the  House, 
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to  attack  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  allege  that  the  doctrines  held  by 
a  majority  of  our  friends,  of  all  who  went  for  the  repeal  of  the  restraining 
resolution,  were  uttered  with  a  view  to  assail  the  President  and  play  into 
the  hands  of  a  rival  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  He  speaks  of  the  doc- 
trines proclaimed  by  the  organ  of  the  Treasury  Department.  Who  does 
he  mean  ?  Who  is  the  organ  of  the  Treasury  Department  here?  Sir,  I 
believe  there  is  no  such  organ  among  us.  But  in  his  insatiable  hate  he 
must  drag  in  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  vent  his  malig- 
nity. I  had  heard  of  such  assaults  before.  I  do  not  know  what  cause  of 
offense  the  gentleman  has  against  the  Secretary.  His  attack,  however,  will 
not  prevent  the  people  from  giving  credit  to  that  gentleman  for  great  abil- 
ity and  unspotted  purity  of  character.  Since  the  days  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  no  abler  or  honester  man  ever  filled  that  place.  But  that  gen- 
tleman would  not  thank  me  for  attempting  his  defense  until  some  moi^e 
dangerous  enemy  assails  him.  He  speaks  of  our  attempts  to  sacrifice  the 
whites  to  the  blacks,  to  introduce  amalgamation  of  the  races  and  to  create 
negro  equality.  When  the  gentleman  thus  accuses  the  Republican  party 
he  knows  that  he  utters  a  foul  and  malignant  libel.  The  Republican  party 
never  held  such  doctrines,  never  uttered  such  a  wish.  I  rejoice  that  in  the 
vote  which  was  taken  soon  after  his  sptjech  not  a  man  was  found  with  him 
who  ever  belonged  to  the  Republican  party.  He  only  was  found  voting 
with  the  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Administration.  That  was  right.  "  He 
went  to  his  place." 

The  gentleman  speaks  of  my  remarks  as  an  "  entanglement  of  contra- 
diction" and  "a  catalogue  of  inconsistencies."  As  this  only  touches  my 
capacity  for  argument,  I  take  no  offense  at  it.  The  gentleman  cannot  think 
more  humbly  of  my  abilities  than  I  do  myself.  When  he  comes  to  speak 
of  motives,  however,  it  is  a  different  thing.  To  show  the  temper  which  an- 
imated him,  I  will  give  a  few  extracts  from  his  carefully  prepared  speech. 
He  says  : 

"  No  gemtleman,  either  North  or  Smith,  ever  asserted  the  secession  cause  so  'boldly  in  the  forum  as  the  gen- 
tleman Irom  I'enusylvauia.  It  looks  likean  attempt  to  plaj"^  into  the  hands  of  some  rival  candidate  tor  the  Pres- 
idency, who  would  array  a  party  auamst  the  President  to  drive  hmi  to  surrender  his  convictions  and  break  his 
oath  to  support  the  Constitution.  I  ana  apprehensive  that  the  geatleinan  is  anxious  to  saddle  the  President  with 
the  odium  of  doctrines  which  are  known  to  be  those  of  rival  aspirants  for  the  Presidency.  Of  a  piece  with  the 
inpenious  but  rather  disingenuous  assault  of  the  geutleman  from  Pennsylvama  on  the  President  is  an  occurrence 
which  took  place  in  the  other  eod  of  the  CapiUjI." 

When  I  state  that  I  had  made  no  allusion  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, that  I  gave  no  pretext  for  hostility,  I  leave  the  House  to  discover 
if  it  can  the  motives  which  dictated  such  gratuitous  attacks. 

The  gentleman  says  that  the  Republicans  do  not  agree'  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  question  of  colonization  ;  that  he  is  for  the  segregation  of  the 
races,  while  we  are  for  leaving  them  on  the  soil  to  cultivate  it  for  wages. 
In  that  he  is  probably  correct.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
friends  of  freedom  on  that  question.  But  that  does  not  imply  hostility  to 
each  other.  It  is  a  question  on  which  men  may  honestly  differ.  I  have 
never  favored  colonization  except  as  a  means  of  introducing  civilization  into 
Africa.  Its  effect  upon  slavery  was  injurious.  It  was  a  salve  to  the  con- 
sciences of  slaveholders  and  their  advocates.  As  a  means  of  removing  the 
Africans  from  the  country  it  was  puerile.  All  the  revenue  of  the  United 
States  would  not  pay  for  the  transportation  of  one  half  their  annual  in- 
cretide.      i.'he  scheme  of  coloni.zir>:i  them  in  South  America  ''w-bich.J  b^lievey^ 


was  the  gentleman's  plan)  was  a  very  shallow  vision.  They  were  averse  to 
removing  from  their  native  land  ;  their  forcible  expatriation  would  be  as 
atrocious  a  crime  as  stealing  them  in  Africa  and  reducing  them  to  bondage. 
Five  hundred  were  lately  seduced  to  go  to  an  island  near  St.  Domingo. 
Such  as  have  not  died  in  six  months  have  been  brought  back  at  our  ex- 
pense. I  hope  this  will  be  the  last  of  the  unwise  and  cruel  schemes  of 
colonization  which  were  fostered  and  procured  by  the  gentleman's  advice. 

The  gentleman  cannot  conceive  that  those  who  advocated  the  repealing 
resolution  were  actuated  by  patriotic  and  disinterested  motives.  He  says 
it  is  an  attempt  to  play  into  the  hands  of  some  rival  who  would  array  a 
party  against  the  President.  Sir,  no  one  but  a  mousing  politician  would 
seek  for  such  motives  for  the  action  of  members  in  the  discharge  of  their 
official  duties.  If  his  supposition  be  true,  how  few  friends  the  President 
has  in  this  House  is  shown  by  the  vote.  Not  a  man  of  the  Republican 
party  can  be  found  recorded  among  his  friends,  for  they  all  voted  for  the 
resolution.  His  friends  must  be  sought  for  on  that  theory  among  the 
respectable  Copperheads  on  that  side  of  the  House,  and  the  few  nondescript 
allies  who  went  with  the  gentleman  from  Missouri.  But,  sir,  the  truth  is 
otherwise.  The  friends  of  the  President  and  the  friends  of  freedom  are  the 
majority  who  passed  that  resolution.  I  will  not  say  that  all  others  are  the 
enemies  of  freedom,  but  they  are  certainly  not  friendly  to  the  Executive. 

None  but  demagogues  incapable  of  lofty  thought  would  ever  have  charged 
on  the  Republicans  the  designs  imputed  to  them  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri.  No  other  gentleman  was  found  so  uncharitable  or  ungentlemauly 
as  to  do  it. 

As  to  rival  candidates  for  the  Presidency  I  know  of  none  such.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  present  discreet  Executive  has  made  any  movement  or  ex- 
pressed any  wish  for  re-election.  I  think  the  same  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet.  I  suppose  tha^t  no  man,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  Cabinet, 
would  oppose  his  wish  to  the|f^ill  of  the  people  if  they  should  call  upon  him 
to  serve.  But  his  appetite  for  office  must  be  morbid  who  would  covet  the 
presidential  chair  in  these  troublesome  times  unless  he  believed  he  could 
render  essential  service  to  the  nation. 

The  charge  that  these  principles  are  invented  to  serve  a  presidential  can- 
didate is  absurd.  I  held  and  promulgated  precisely  the  same  doctrine  in 
1861  when  there  was  no  thought  of  the  presidential  election.  I  believe 
now  among  the  people  there  is  entire  unanimity.  Every  man,  except  the 
friends  of  the  great  cunctator,  believes  Mr.  Lincoln  to  be  an  honest  and 
patriotic  man.  So  far  as  I  have  observed  they  look  to  him  to  end  this  re- 
bellion and  extirpate  slavery.  I  do  not  believe  he  is  in  any  danger  of  be- 
coming unpopular  through  his  own  acts ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  even  the 
constant  boast  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  and  his  kindred  that  they 
are  the  especial  friends  and  organs  of  the  President  can  sink  him.  If  that 
cannot,  certainly  nothing  else  can.  I  admit  that  the  organization  of  his 
Cabinet  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  country.  But  the  people  make  proper 
allowance  for  the  difficulties  of  his  situation  ;  they  understand  how  he  has 
probably  been  deceived,  in  common  with  the  Republican  party,  by  the  apos- 
tacy  of  men  who  had  his  and  his  party's  confidence.  The  people  regret 
the  malign  influence  which  has  ostracized  one  at  least  of  our  ablest  and 
purest  major  generals.     If  they  believed  that  his  next  Cabinet  would  con- 


tain  men  who  denounced  the  ultra-Republican  or  anti-slavery  party  as  seek- 
ing to  "  make  a  caste  of  another  color  by  amalgamating  the  black  element 
with  the  free  white  labor  of  our  land,  and  would  make  the  manumission  of 
the  slaves  the  means  of  infusing  their  blood  into  our  whole  system  by  blend- 
ing with  it  amalgamation,  equality,  and  fraternity ^''^  (see  Rockville 
speech,)  while  it  might  possibl}'"  not  defeat  him  and  overcome  his  well- 
earned  fame,  it  would  certainly  jeopardize  more  than  one  loyal  State.  It 
is  right  to  tvarn  the  President  that  the  people  will  not  suffer  such  vile,  false, 
and  malignant  libels  upon  themselves,  upon  all  the  true  friends  of  freedom, 
to  be  uttered  and  reiterated  in  the  name  of  the  President  by  those  who 
claim  to  be  his  friends  par  excellence,  and  see  such  claim  repudiated  by  no 
signal  act,  without  expressing  their  indignant  rebuke. 

It  gives  me  little  concern  to  see  my  views  or  myself  severely  criticised. 
But  it  does  give  me  uneasiness  to  see  such  foul  assaults  made  upon  perhaps 
the  most  important  member  of  the  Administration.  I  cannot  help  seeing 
that  if  anything  can  defeat  the  friends  of  the  Union  and  give  the  ascend- 
ancy to  those  with  whom  the  gentleman  has  cast  his  lot,  it  is  the  course 
pursued  by  him  in  stealing  the  mantle  of  the  President  and  stabbing  his 
friends  in  his  name. 

I  have  said  that  the  roughest  criticisms  of  my  principles  can  never  offend 
mo.  But  personalities  are  always  unpleasant.  I  have  made  it  the  rule  of 
my  public  life  never  to  begin  a  personal  controversy  ;  but  I  did  not  see  how 
I  could  permit  so  wanton,  unprovoked,  and  malignant  an  attack  to  pass 
unnoticed. 

In  the  midst  of  these  perplexities  and  personal  bickerings,  there  is  a 
compensating  pleasure  in  witnessing  the  rapid  march  of  correct  ideas ;  in 
beholding  the  dawn  of  the  day  of  universal  liberty.  The  House  has  already 
established  the  fundamental  principle  for  which  I  contended. 

Some  weeks  since  it  passed  without  division  the  following  resolution : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  present  war  which  this  Government  is  carrying  on  against  armed  insurrectionists  and 
others  banded  together  ucder  the  name  of  '  southern  confederacy,'  was  brought  on  by  a  wicked  and  wholly  un- 
justifiable rebellion ,  and  those  engaged  in  or  aiding  and  encouraging  it  are  public  enemies,  and  should  be  treated 
as  such." 

This  is  the  doctrine  for  which  I  have  been  contending.  The  "  confeder- 
ate States"  being  declared  a  public  enemy, \engaged  in  a  'public  war,  all 
the  consequences  which  I  sought  to  establish  follow  as  an  inevitable  corol- 
lary. It  gives  me  enhanced  pleasure  that  the  resolution  was  proposed  by 
the  able  and  gallant  gentleman  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Schenck,]  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs.  I  have  lived  to  see  the  triumph  of 
principles  which,  although  I  had  full  faith  in  their  ultimate  success,  I  did 
not  expect  to  witness.  If  Providence  should  spare  me  a  little  longer,  until 
this  Government  shall  be  so  reconstructed  that  the  foot  of  a  slave  can  never 
again  tread  upon  the  soil  of  the  Republic,  I  shall  be  content  to  accept  any 
lot  which  may  await  me. 
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